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{For the New England Farmer.] 
INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON TIMBER, &c. 


T. G. Fessenpen, Esa. — Sirn:— The influ- 
ence of the moon, isa very unpopular subject to 
treat upon with some people ; but that it is a ne- 
cessary and valuable planet in our system, is made 
certain to me in various ways; one is when I 
have been travelling over a bad road in the night, 
the light of the moon has been very beneficial, 
and I think that it could not be called folly in me, 
to make use of the light which it afforded, to di- 
rect me with safety over dangerous places; and 
that its influences can be observed with but little 
more trouble, in other respects, such as felling 
timber for durability, and some kinds of vegeta- 
tion, than in the above case of travelling. Now, 
if the gentleman, under hints to farmers in a late 
number of your very useful journal, will take the 
trouble to cut two white pine poles to put on his 
fence, one a few days after the moon has changed, 
the other in the last quarter, if he does not let the 
moon know of his cutting them, she will let him 
know which part of his conduct is most approva- 
ble: the fortner will be all eaten with worms, while 
the Jatter will be sound and good, and last longer 
than three of the other. 

I will now state some facts that have fallen 
under my particular notice within the last six 
years, In March last, six years ago, I was called 
to make a cider press for a man about eight miles 
from home. When I arrived at his house, I was 
shown a stick of rock maple timber to set the 
screws in. The tree was twenty inches in diam- 
eter; in working it I found it in a green state, bark 
and wood. It looked as if it had been fallen but 
a few months; but in conversation with him 
about the timber, he informed me that the tree 
was cut down in the last quarter of the moon in 
August, eighteen months before ; it had lain in 
the woods where it was felled. I was surprised 
at the appearance of the timber, knowing the 
sugar maple to be of that species of wood that 
will perish as soon as any wood that I know of, 
cut down at certain times in the year or the moon. 
My employer also showed me a white maple log 
felled for fire wood ; it was felled on the last quar- 
ter of the moon, in January, fifteen months be- 
fore, that was ina perfectly green state, all but 
one or two feet of each end, which were dead 
but perfectly sound, Eleven years before, Dr. 
O. Griswold of Fryeburg, applied to me to repair 
a hop press for him, and I went. He had pro- 
cured a red or intervale maple stick for a beam 
recently felled, much the same as a white maple, 
He was not athome; I began to work upon it. 
As soon as he came home, I told him 1 could do 
better for him than to put in a new beam. He 
agreed with me ; I left working it and repaired his 
old press, It was hewed and the holes were beat- 
en through for the screws. He said he could sell 


it and meet with no loss, the timber was in as good 
Situation as it could be, being hewed and kept 
under his wood-shed to season for one year. The 
next year he sold it; and [ was applied to, to set 





the screws in it. I went to work upon it, which 
was struck entirely through with the white rot. I 
told my employer I thought it worth less;I set 
the screws, and it has answered, being kept dry 
under cover. By looking over a file of old alma- 
nacs, I find that the latter stick was cut on the 
first quarter of the moon, in September about the 
sametime in the year, and both lying in the 
shade. 

The influence of the moon to some of us 
“ down east,” is in other respects very evident ; in 
our sugar making business ; in the month of June 
and July, on the first quarter of the moon we peel 
birch bark to make little tubs of, to catch the sap 
from the sugar trees, which comes off with much 
greater facility at that time of the moon than any 
other. For the last six years I have been making 
very particular observations on cutting timber for 
durability. Any sort of timber cut on the last 
quarter of the moon, or within the last ten days 
of her age, will endure the changes of weather as 
long again, and many sorts three or four times as 
long, as when cut on the first seven days. Our 
stave makers know, that timber cut on the first 
seven days of the moon’s age, the sap part will 
powder post, and be worthless. 

The gentleman ship owner who complained of 
the white rot in ship-timber, I will venture to say 
would not be troubled with it, if his timber were 
felled on the last ten days of the moon’s age, and 
at a proper season of the year. Some respect 
ought to be paid to the season of the year; I 
strongly suspect that trees felled when the leaves 
are growing would be much more liable to the 
white rot, than when they are not growing or off 
the trees. . It has been made certain that there is 
very little alkali in ashes made from wood felled 
from the middle of May to the month of August. 
Potash can be made by making use of double the 
quantity of ashes. Common soft soap cannot be 
made unless by the use of quick lime, and then 
not certain. 

Inferences—If wood would live so much 
longer felled on the last quarter of the moon, I 
thought it would be a good time to take up young 
trees for transplanting, which I have done with 
much greater success than I ever had done before. 
I have cut scions and set them with like success. 
The above items have fallen under my particular 
notice, since I made the man’s cider press, and 
although simple as the above facts seem, I place 
implicit confidence in them, generally, and if I 
can add but the small sum of two mites to the 
Agricultural Treasury, I shall think myself well 
paid. The above is presented from a very hum- 
ble source, and if you think it worth an insertion 
it is atyour service. Yours very respectfully. 

James WALKER. 

Fryeburg, Me., April, 16, 1835. 





[For the New England Farmer. 
BEE HOUSES. 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esg.—Sin,—A gentleman 
from Thomaston, asks for information respecting 





a bee-house. I was in hopes that some one more 
experienced than myself would have given the 
desired information ; but seeing none I will freely 
give the information I am possessed of. I think 
there is no occasion for the expense of putting up 
a building for that particular use. He may make 
a closet in his barn, or any of his out-houses or 
in his garret; it must be made tight, that the 
bees cannot get out into the building ; if they 
should, they can be stopped in by a little lime 
mortar or some Other substitute. I will describe 
one which my son made in our barn. We built 
a new barn, high posted, the floor way goes in at 
the west, and oyer the flooris a chamber to re- 
ceive the grain as it comes from the field and for 
threshing it out. The barn stands on descending 
ground, and we have a cellar under the who 
of it. 

In the chamber we made the bee closet in 
the east end, which is about 26 feet from the 
ground ; the size is 4 feet by 6 long, and it is 
large enough; we put into it two swarms about 
one year ago, one in each, and the door to go into 
it out of the chamber in the middle. We raised 
it two feet from the floor of the chamber; we 
bored holes with an half inch auger, sufficient for 
them to go in or out at; there must be room below 
the lower shelf for the hive. The shelves were 
made of strips of board, two inches wide and 
placed nearly the same distance apart; the bees 
worked separately and very busily all summer ; 
when it came cold weather my younger sons said 
the bees had left one of the hives. I went to ex- 
amine and found not a live bee or a dead one in 
or about one hive ; I took a bushel basket full of 
comb and some few pounds of honey; there was 
a great deal of what is called bees’ bread in it, with 
the cells uncovered. I concluded that when they 
congregated together they carried all the honey 
into the other hive that they could. They 
have wintered the best I think I ever had any ; 
there are no dead bees under the hive where they 
are ; we have taken away the other hive and there 
is considerable honey in it. There was no trouble 
about their swarming last season; they are very 
lively now and appear to be doing well. I should 
advise to set the hive two inches from the floor, 
that if there should be dead bees they might be 
swept out ; there appears to be as much comb on 
the outside of the hive remaining, as there was 
outside of the one we took away. The cost of 
the above was a mere trifle, and within the com- 
pass of every farmer. They have been there but 
one year ; how they will prosper, time must only 
bring forth. 

As to the distance between the shelves 12 
or 15 inches will be sufficient. Their uniting 
together, leads me to conclude if there had been 
#ore separate swarms they would have all united 
when the weather became too cold for them 
to work. 

Isubmit the above with much respect. 


James WALKER. 
Fryeburg, Me., April 15, 1835. 
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CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY. 


It seems to be a matter well established, that at 
least the white mulberry will do well in our state. 
We wish we could affirm as much of the Morus 
multicaulis, but our experience compels us to say 
that its success in the northern sections of this 
state, is atleast doubtful. The next question to be 
solved is, can the silk business be rendered profit- 
able? That it can, in families, who have females 
and children, who will gather the leaves and take 
care of the worms, we have no manner of doubt. 
The last Farmer’s Register contains an interesting 
letter upon the subject of silk culture, translated 
from the French, which the pf ese limits of a 
monthly sheet prevent our publishing in detail, 
as it does many other articles of interest. It is 
written by Mr Carrier of Averyon, into which de- 
partment the silk business Has been recently 
introduced, to M. Bonafons, director of the royal 
garden at Turin, giving an a¢count among other 
things, of the products and profits of his silk 
business in 1833. This is stated in the follow- 
ing extract. ' 

“I will now show you,” says the writer, “the 
account of the sale of my silk of 1832: 1 shall 
take care to substract the expense, and you may 
see the clear profit, 

29 1-5 kilograms white silk at 65 
francs the kilogram, 
2 11-12 inferior silk, at 18 francs the 


1,830f. 60c. 


kilogram, 44 95 
1,884f. 55c. 
Deduct for portage 16 00 


1,868f. 55.c 
Value of the different remains, coming 
from the remains of the filatures 


used at my house, 115 00 


Sum realized, 1,983 55f. 


For the expense of manage- 





ment, 171f. 5c. 
For the filature reel- 
ing, 263 85 
436 60 
Profit, 1,548f. 95c. 


“To appreciate the advantages of the culture 
of the mulberry, one must remember that this 
sum 1,548 francs of profit, (after deducting all ex- 
penses,) is the product of leaves furnished by 
trees which have occupied for eight years, on 
an average, a piece of ground, rather less than 
half a hectare, or at most two seterees, a local 
measure.” 

The kilogramme is two pounds and two 
ounces and four grains, avoirdupois; the franc 
is 18% cents; the c. (centime) one hundredth 
part of a franc ; the half hectare is about 1} 
acres. Hence, the gross product in silk, from one 
anda quarter acres in mulberries, was 693 Ibs., 
which sold for $350,25, or about $5 the pound, 
and after paying all expenses, afforded to the pro- 
prietors a nett profit in one year, of about 
$290,40. 


We quote again from M. Carrier’s letter: 


“ The proprietor who wishes to occupy a plan- 
tation of mulberry trees, supposing he had al- 
ready at his disposal a quantity equal to those 
which I stripped last spring, and in the same 
condition, that is, producing 160 quintals of 
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leaves, at four francs the quintal. Well, this 
proprietor could have obtained from half a hec- 
tare (about 14 acres) of ground, with no other 
expense than that of cultivating the trees, a 
revenue of 640 francs, or 320f. for each seteree, 
composed of 940 square fathoms. 

The person who would have bought this 
quantity of leaves, to devote himself to the 
raising of silk worms, would have had (as | 
did) 928 pounds of cocoons and would have sold 
them at 1f. 20c. a pound according to the course 
of that time: this sale would have 
produced 
Deduction of expenses, purchase of 

about 8 ounces of eggs, at 3 francs 


1392f. 00c. 


the ounce, 24f. 00c. 
Expenses af all kinds 

‘for the management, 171 75 
Price of 160 quintals 

of leaves, at 4f. 540 00 
Rent of the room, 60 00 





895f. 76c. 
His part of the profits for 40 days’ 
attendance, 496 25 
The filature who buys the cocoons, 
obtains a quantity of silk equal 
to mine and sells itin the same 
manner, 1,987 85 
He draws from the remains, 115 00 
Total, 1,983f. 55c. 


It is necessary to deduct from this ’ 
sum, at the cost of 928 pounds of 
cocoons, at If. 50c.  1392f. 00c. 

Expenses of the filature 263 85 





1,655 85 


Clear gain of the winder 327f. 70c. 

The laborer with a family, takes for his share 
the remainder of this filature, employs his wife 
and children to wind the low and different 
qualities of silk, which are in much _ request 
and readily sold. ‘These products can be valued 
after having received all the suitable work at 165f. 
Deduction for the purchase of the 


first materials 50f. 
Hand work, although gained by 
the family. 30 
_ 80 


Profit, including his work, already paid, 85f. 
« A simple recapitulation will make the result 
better understood than this division of the labor, 
which division certainly agrees in many cases, 
with the taste or situation of persons who neither 
wish, nor are able, to undertake all parts of the 
business. 
The land owner who sells 160 quin- 


tals of leaves at 4f. receives 640f. 00c. 
The person who buys them and man- 

ages the raising gains 496 25 
The winder who takes charge of the 

cocoons, winds them and receives 337 70 


The laborer who works up the re- 
mains does it for 30f, and gains besides 85 00 


Sum equal to the toial profit which I 
have made by the union of all 


these operations, 1,548f 95c. 


The calculations which I have just presented, 
speak loudly enough without my adding the least 
observation to make the evidence more sure; I 
will only say, one of the great benefits of this di- 
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rection of industry is to make a considerable mag 
of work for all classes of society, and for all ages.” 

A plantation of mulberry trees may soon be ob. 
tained, by procuring the young trees from the 
nurseries, or by sowing the seed. An ounee of 
seed will produce from two to three thousang 
plants. Sow early in May, upon a bed of goog 
earth, well pulverized, in a drill a foot apart ; cove 
with half an inch of fine mould, compress the 
surface lightly with a hoe, that the soil may bet. 
ter retain moisture and come in contact with the 
seeds, and if the weather is dry, water occasiop. 
ally, to aid germination, and to enable the young 
roots to get firm hold of the earth ; to keep the 
bed free from weeds, and after one or two years 
prune out the plants in nursery rows, three feg 
apart, and in two years more they will be fit to 
set out where they are to remain permanently, 





THE SILK CULTURE. 

The following letter, written by the venerable 
Judge Spencer, of New York, relates to a subject 
of growing importance to the people of this coun. 
try, and one for which the same eminent and ep. 
lightened citizen labored, though unsuccessfully, 
to obtain the fostering aid of the Government 
when his State had the honor to be represented 
by him in Congress.—Argus. 

CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 
Albany, April 7, 1835. 

From a long acquaintance, and as I believe, a 
reciprocal esteem and friendship, I have thought 
that I could not better employ a leisure how, 
than in addressing you on a topic which I regard 
as of high importance to our fellow citizens, 
You will not suspect me of insincerity or flat- 
tery, when I assure you that I know no ma 
whom I believe to have more enlightened views, 
or more ardent patriotism than you. Hence the 
propriety of my selecting you as a correspondent 
on the interesting subject which I proceed to 
state, 

Since 1830 my attention has been drawn to the 
consideration of the culture of silk in this coun. 
try, and particularly in this State. I am perfectly 
satisfied that no agricultural pursuit will bear any 
comparison with the culture of silk, as regards 
profit. Ishould not want a better income than 
the clear profits of an orchard of white mulberry 
trees, of twenty acres at ten years old. The 
clear nett profits of such an estate would not fall 
short of from $3000 to $5000 annually ; and this 
profit would go on increasing with the growth 
and the productiveness of the trees. 

You have seen a communication made by me 
to the commissioners appointed by the Governor, 
to examine into the economy, government, and 
discipline of the State prisons, which has been 
published, not, however, extensively. It contains 
some matter irrelevant to the culture of silk, 
and omits some things interesting to those who 
may embark in the enterprise. You must have 
observed as a statist, that our annual import of 
silk amounts to the value of $10,000,000, and will 
increase with our wealth and population. This 
amount far exceeds the value of all our bread 
stuffs exported. This consideration ought to e% 
cite us to inquiry, whether such a drain from the 
resources of the country cannot be prevented, 4 
new source of industry be opened, which sball 
in a short period supply our own wants, and ena 
ble us to become exporters of either raw silk, of 





silk fabrics. 
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1 consider it as a fact demonstrated, that our 
oi] and climate is genial to the growth of the 
mulberry tree, and the culture of silk. Trees of 
this description are already growing and flourish- 
ing in various parts of the State,and I presume 
that the location of this State from Skeneatales 
to Lake Erie, is peculiarly adapted to the mulberry 
from the fact that the most delicate fruit trees 
come to great perfection within that region. 
Since 1760, the silk worm has been reared in 
Windham county, Connecticut; which is about 
the latitude of Albany. The culture of silk has 
been successfully prosecuted in that county, and 
ithas reached to a large amount. The following 
jsan extract from the Daily Advertiser of the 15th 
instant: American Silk.—Raw Silk, we learn 
from the Burlington Free Press, has been produ- 
ced this year in Mansfield, Connecticut, to the 
amount of over $60,000. The county of Wind- 
ham, Connecticut, produces five tons of silk an- 
nually, valued at $500,000, and if reeled would be 
worth double that sum.” If this be true, and 
that it is substantially true I fully believe, the ques- 
tion is settled that the soil and climate of this 
State is genial tothe culture of silk. It settles 
also another question, that it is much the most 
profitable business that can be undertaken. : 

We have the testimony of Mr D’Homergue, a 
man born at Nismes, in France, and brought up, 
from infancy, to the reeling and manufacture of 
silk, and who came to this country on the recom- 
mendation of the late James Brown, then Minister 
in Paris, who asserts in his essays, that he was 
surprised to find the American silk superior in 
quality, and the quantity yielded by the cocoons, 
toany he ever saw. But, my dear sir, could you 
have seen specimens of American silk exhibited in 
this city a few days since, manufactured by Mr 
Gay, all doubt would be removed. These speci- 
mens were pronounced by the many who saw 
them, to be equal, if not superior, to any silk 
which had ever been seen here. 

Now, sir, what are the impediments to be over- 
come, in introducing the culture of silk extensively 
in this State? And here let me observe that there 
is no danger of overdoing the business; there will 
always be a demand in England for all we can 
raise beyond our own wants; where, from the 
humidity of the climate, or other causes, the silk 
worm is not reared. 

It is necessary to devote a small space of good 
and fertile ground, as a nursery in which to sow 
the seeds. It is computed that one ounce of seed, 
properly sown, after the ground is thoroughly 
ploughed, or dug and harrowed, or raked and 
sown, in drills, at about three feet apart, will give 
about five thousand young trees. They require 
to be kept free from weeds and injury from cat- 
tle. At two years of age, they are generally fit 
for placing in an orchard, at the distance of from 
seven to twelve feet, at right angles—and here the 
labor of man terminates. All the subsequent cul- 
ture may be conducted by women and children. 
They pluck the leayes, and feed and tend the 
Worms until the cocoons are formed ; so that you 
perceive the culture of silk detracts nothing from 
agriculture, 

The greatest embarrassment, hitherto, has been 
the extracting or reeling the silk from the cocoons. 
The reels of France and Italy, and indeed of all 
parts of the world, receive the thread, which con- 
sists of the fibres of several cocoons, according to 





the requirement of the fabric to be made, in skeins, 


which must be spooled before it can be twisted. 
Two of our countrymen, Messrs Gay and Mosely, 
have invented a reel which receives the thread on 
spools, and thus the labor and wastage of the old 
process is avoided. Mr Gay assures me that an 
ingenious woman can be taught, in a short time, 
to reel, on his reel, with great perfeetion. A great 
advantage of reeling on spools consists in its safe 
and easy carriage any distance without injury. 
We have, therefore, surmounted the most difficult 
process in the whole operation. 

These gentlemen have also employed the sev- 
eral machines in use in France and England in 
the manufacture, so that it will require but a com- 
paratively small capital to establish manufactories 
of silk in this country. 

When we consider how admirably adapted to 
silk are County Poor-house establishments; how 
the wants of the poor may be mitigated by induc- 
ing them, also, to enter on the culture, by obtaining 
leaves of the mulberry from their rich neighbors ; 
how the middle classes of society may improve 
their condition by entering on the culture of silk; 
I feel, I confess, a strong desire to be able to per- 
suade people to lose no time in laying the founda- 
tion of their culture, by immediately setting about 
it in earnest, and not to let anything hinder them 
from sowing the mulberry in the manner indicated 
this spring. 

The morus alba, or white mulberry, I am satis- 
fied is the most proper for making the best silk ; 
the purple mulberry, which is indigenous to some 
parts of our country, although it will make silk, 
yet it is not of as good a quality. ‘The morus mul- 
ticaulis, or Chinese mulberry, has recently been 
introduced into this country, but it is apprehended 
that it will not withstand our rigorous winters ; 
and as the common white mulberry will withstand 
them, and make excellent silk, I should not recom- 
mend the propagation of the Chinese. 

I forbear saying anything on the mode of rear- 
ing the worm. I am satisfied that it does not 
require the care and pains to rear it in this country, 
which the precepts of Count Dandalo would im- 
ply. In due time, instructions will be given level 
to every capacity. May I not count on your co- 
operation in this most important subject. 

With sincere respect and esteem, 
Yours, A. SPENCER. 
ToS. M. Hopkins, Esq. Geneva, Ontario Co. 





GARDENERS’ WORK FOR MAY. 
[By T. G. F.—From the Horticultural Register.) 


Fruit Garpen and Orcnarp.—Now, is perhaps, 
the most suitable time in the year for pruning trees. The 
period immediately before, or commensurate with the 
rising of the sap is to be preferred for this operation. If 
however, pruning is commenced when the tree is young, 
and is proper!y and seasonably attended to, it will rarely 
be necessary to take off a large limb, and small limbs, if 
cut close and smooth may be taken off at any season. 
The time of the year for grafting, as well as pruning, is 
when the sap of the stock has begun to move in the 
spring, and just before the bud has unfolded. For di- 
rections see New American Gardener, p.143. Water 
newly planted fruit trees,if the weather be at all dry. 
Give water so copiously as to reach the roots, and some- 
times water the tops as well as the roots. To preserve 
the earth moist about the roots of trees recently planted, 
it has been recommended to place about them some 
litter from the stables, or the shives of flax, over which 


shives or litter from being blown away by wind. These 
will keep the ground moist beneath them, especially if 
watered now and then. With a syringe, or garden en- 
gine, sprinkle or shower your fruit trees with soap 
suds, or a weak alkaline solution at least once, better 
twice a week during all the earlier part of the season. 
Attack insects by sprinkling over the plants infested 
by them, by means of a syringe, watering pot, or garden 
engine, simple water, soap suds, decoctions of tobacco, 
of elder, &c. &c. 

The borders and surface of the ground in general 
where fruit trees grow, should be kept very clear from 
weeds by the application of a sharp hoe, in adry day, 
and as soon as hoed, rake off all the weeds and carry 
them to the compost bed, or bury them Leneath rows of 
plants instead of permitting them to dry and waste away 
in the open air. 

Vineyarp.—Where suckers from the roots or shoots, 
from the under part of the stems of grape vines appear 
let them be carefully and immediately stripped off. Most 
of the work if attended to in due season, may be done 
by hand, but where that will not answer, you may now 
use the knife with safety if vegetation is well advanced ; 
for although these plants bleed profusely eariy in spring 
when destitute of leaves, yet when the foliage is fully ex- 
panded the exhalation carries off the fluid or it is expen- 
ded in the growth of the plant, and it will, therefore, not 
escape from a wound made in pruning. 

All the shoots which bear fruit, and those which are 
suitable for next year’s bearing, when grown sufliciently 
long, should be carefully tied up to stakes. It will 
not,at this time be advisable to undertake to hoe or 
plough the ground between the vines, lest the blossoms 
or young shoots should be injured. But after the vines 
have been tied up, towards the end of this or the begin- 
ning of the next month, clear the ground thoroughly of 
weeds either by the hoe, plough or cultivator. 


Nursery.—-Attend to destroying weed before their seeds 
are ripened. ‘ Weeds should never be suffered to grow 
between rows of trees, &c., for these rob them of a great 
portion of the necessary nourishment; nor should you 
for the same reason ever plart there any kitchen vegeta- 
ble, as is practised by some unskilful and slovenly persons. 

“ ‘The seed-beds of all young trees and shrubs, should 
now in particular be kept remarkably free from weeds, 
and this must always be done by a very careful hand 
weeding.’ —M’ Mahun. 


Look To youR GRAFTED TREES.—Loudon says, “In 
a month after grafting it may be ascertained whether 
the scion has united with the stcok, by observing the 
progress of its buds; but, in general it is not safe to re- 
move the clay for three months or more, till the graft is 
completely cicatrized.” Those which are not well 
united may have the bandage slackened and fresh clay 
applied as at first; or the clay and composition may be 
applied without the bandage in order to preserve the 
wounds from the weather. Seedlings in pots and tubs 
of the most delicate plants should now be kept in the 
shade, in the middle of the day, but allowed the morning 
sun till nine orten o’clock, and that of the afternoun, 
after four ; they must be frequently watered and kept 
free from weeds. 

Frowrr Garven.—First week. Sow all kinds of 
annuals and on fine days give plenty of air to the tender 
plants advanced under glass. Towards the middle and 
latter end of the month put out balsams, cypress vines, 
amaranthus, and other flowers intended for especial culti- 
vation, replacing them under the glass, and shading them 
the first few days, until the new fibres have taken hold 
of the earth. Destroy all appearances of weeds in the 





may be placed a little loam or inverted sods to keep the 


flower beds. 
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CHEESE. 

Process used by C. Vaughan, Esq., of Hallowell 
in the making of cheese. 

Ist. If possible to make cheese at each 
milking. 

To heat a small quantity of the milk so as to 
bring the milk taken from the cows to the heat of 
96 deg., which is the temperature of the milk as it 
comes from the cow. 

3. To use liquid rennet, and to make the cheese 
of equal quality. The rennet should be prepared 
the first of the season and kept in small bottles ; 
and, it being of equal strength, it ought to be used 
by measure, according to the gallons of milk to 
be turned. 

4. When turned to curd, a wooden knife should 
be passed across the curd in the tub, and when 
the whey is properly separated it should be placed 
in a basket in which a strainer is first placed, 

5, When strained it should be broken up into 
small particles, but not hard squeezed, and then 
salted, and put into the cheese hoop. 

6. It is then to be put into the press, and the 
pressure to be gentle at first, and gradually in- 
creased, and turned twice each day: the last pres- 
sure may be considerable, In this manner the 
rich part of the cheese is kept in at first, and at 
the last, the moisture is pressed out, which in the 
common mode is dried out, by time, 

7. The cheeses after they are taken out, should 
be put where there is air, and where the flies can- 
not get to them, and turned and rubbed over twice 
aday. The outside ought to be rubbed with but- 
ter—some use fat pork.—The cheeses treated in 
this manner have been better fit for use in three 
months, than common cheeses in nine months. 

The press best fitted is a lever or beam press 
made out of timber 7 or 8 inches square and ten 
feet long. ‘The end is secured by a strong pin 
between two upright pieces, and when parallel 
with the bench it is over, it should be as far apart 
as to admit the largest cheeses that may be made, 
with the follower to go under at the heel. The 
cheese when first put under, should be put as far 
from the heel as possible and light weighed—every 
time it is turned it should be put further under, 
and the fourth time, which is the end of the second 
day, it should be as near to the heels as possible. 

When two cheeses were made in a day, they 
were put in one press. There is a simple and 
new kind of press which is said to have the quality 
of pressing as much or as little as is wanted. 

There are several English receipts for prepar- 
ing rennet. The rennet one season was prepared 
by soaking the bags in brine, and all the liquor 
was then mixed and put into small bottles, well 
corked and kept for use.—Maine Farmer. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. ‘ 

“ There is a pleasure in.the pathless .woods;” 
says Byron, but there is none ijn the woodless 
paths. It must be confessed that naked streets 
are particularly uninteresting, and be there never 
so many of them, and as broad and straight soever 
as you may please, still they add nothing to the 
beauty and picturesqueness of a town. A bald 
head is not comely, neither is a street seemly 
which is not well set with trees, 

We say not this as intimating that Augusta is 
much behind her neighbors in regard to embel- 
lishments, but rather as suggesting that she ought 
to lead off in this respect. We wish to see every 
highway and street, every homestead and house- 
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lot tastefully decorated with our forest trees, than 
which none are more graceful and becoming in 
shape, or rich and Juxuriant in foliage. The elm, 
the oak, the fir, the spruce, the maple, ash, and 
juniper, are all beautiful in their kind, and, what 
is more, within the reach of the means of the 
least of our proprietors, Why then will not every 
man take the hint, and by stocking his land with 
handsome trees, thus beautify the town, while at 
the same time he is enhancing the value of his 
property, It is idle to cavil at the expense, when 
trees can be transplanted and warranted to live 
at the cheap rate of $3,00 per dozen. It is a 
debt which civilization owes to our native soil to 
restore to it some of those ornaments of which 
it once boasted a profusion. It is not right that 
the genius of improvement should be so unmind- 
ful to cherish some representatives of the magnifi- 
cent wilderness which it has spirited away. 

We should not suffer any gifts to be despised, 
nor any privilege to be unenjoyed. Nature under 
all circumstances was meant to be improved, and 
the traces of art are never unwelcome save when 
it defeats the purposes, and refuses to follow the 
suggestions of Nature. Self-love, one would think 
would prompt to this improvement, as we value 
the luxury of shady streets in summer, the priv- 
ilege of witnessing the marks of elegant taste, and 
the sweet tones of the “tongues in trees” when 
the birds are singing. Besides there is no compli- 
ment that can be addressed to friends and _stran- 
gers who chance among us, and whose favorable 
opinion we profess to love, half so acceptable nor 
half so weil appreciated as that which is.conveyed 
by contributions to the pleasures of sense. What 
attracts the attention of a stranger sooner, or pleases 
him more, than streets overhung with branches 
and houses veiled with leaves. Why do travellers 
aniformly pronounce such towns as Northampton, 
New Haven, Cambridge, Norridgewock, and the 
like, exceedingly beautiful, but for the very adorn- 
ments of which we speak >—While our citizens 
are growing in wealth and becoming enlivened 
with new and vigorous enterprise, Jet us not neg- 
lect the means of beautifying a town so suscep- 
tible of improvement as our own. We boast a 
character for sobriety and intelligence, let us ac- 
quire celebrity for taste and public spirit. 

We are happy to hear that one individual has 
contracted for 500 trees to adorn and give value 
to his grounds, and we hope so good an example 
will not be unheeded.—Age. 





ASHES AND GYPSUM—LIME. 

The following is from a communication in the 
Farmers’ Register. 

A mixture of drawn ashes with plaster when 
sown, renders the operation less distressing to the 
laborers, whose eyes are apt to be incommoded by 
the flying of it. It also enables them to strew it 
more equally, regardless of the wind which often 
interrupts the operation, when sown alone. The 
quantity used will depend mostly on the quantity 
at command ; for persons having more than will 
afford an equal portion for the plaster, it is usual 
to mix half and half, and tosow about a bushel of 
the compound to the acre, or more, as the farmer 
may choose, depending on the situation of his 
land, whether it has been plastered before, or pot 
&c. With the plaster and ashes may also 


be mixed clover, or other grass seeds, in any pro- 
portion desired, when the whole operation can be 





performed at the same time. 
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The beneficial effect of lime as a manure is go, 
generally admitted, that to deny its operation jp 
any instance, is hazarding the" charge of skepti. 
cism ; nevertheless, there are cases in which the 
seslous farmer is sadly disappointed in the result, 
Whether it be owing to the soil in a limestone re-, 
gion of the country, being already saturated with 
lime, so as to effervesce strongly with acids, or to 
some deleterious quality of it, as magnesia, &c, 
the result is often different from the generally re. 
ceived opinion, Lime should therefore be used 
experimentally: at first in small quantities, to ge¢ 
what effect it has, and increased afterwards as the 
result indicates it should be. It is unnecessary as 
an adjunct to putrescent manures, in the first in. 
stance, whose softer parts will easily decompose 
without ; but should it not be used as an alternate 
manuring to succeeding crops, to dissolve the 
coarse parts of vegetables, which will not easily 
dissolve of themselves ? 





Marte Suear.—The season for making this 
most delightful of all sweets is now pretty well 
over. From some of the towns we have heard 
complaints of the snap of cold weather which 
checked for atime the running of the sap; 
we believe, howeyer, that those who commenced 
boiling again on the opportunity afforded by the 
recent warm weather, have made a pretty good 
season of it. One farmer in Leverett made four 
hundred pounds of sugar from the second running, 
In favorable years it is computed that twenty 
thousand pounds are made annually in that town 
alone. In Monroe and other westerly towns, the 
“sugaring off” employs the whole population 
during the proper season. Hundreds of sugar 
trees, it is said, are set out every year, adding 
not less to the beauty than the value of the 
farms to which they are transplanted. The sugar 
has sold this season at an average of twelve 
cents per pound; we have seen some, however, 
prepared in Bernardston from the first runnings, 
and of remarkable fineness and flavor, which sold 
at the rate of sixteen cents. A great deal of 
the New York maple sugar is refined into loaf; 
it has a body and strength which make it pe- 
culiarly suitable for this purpose. 

Some years since there was a prospect that the 
mauufacture of sugar from potatoes would become 
a profitable business. ‘There was a manufactory 
about seven miles from Bellows’ Fall in Vermont 
and the experiment was tried in Michigan and 
New York. It was very easy to produce a sort of 
honey, but the difficulty was in making it granu- 
late intosugar. Could this difficulty have been 
got over, the business would doubtless have been 
profitable, for potatoes yield about as large a quan- 
tity of saccharine matter as of starch. ‘There is 
a description . of the process of making potato 
sugar, in one of the old numbers of Silliman’s 
magazine, which is not within our reach. If 
some of our city friends would hunt it up and re- 
publish it, who knows but that it would set some 
inventive Yankee on the track for bringing the po- 
tatoes into successful rivalry with the sugar-cane ? 
The subject i is not unworthy of a place among the 
“ Geoponics,”-—Franklin Mercury. 





A correspondent recommends the rubbing of 
the limbs of the plum with soft soap, to prevent 
the black canker. He says he has tried it with 





success.— Cultivator. 
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* IRRIGATION. 

Although the principles of irrigation have been 
known from time immemorial—and although ever 
since we have had aught to do with the Far- 
mer, at least once a year, we haye given a few sug- 
gestions upon the subject—yet our farmers in this 
vicinity are slow to practise it, even when they are 
most conveniently situated for so doing. What is 
jrrigation? It is conveying or applying water 
where we can do it conveniently for ourland. There 
are at least two ways or modes of doing this. One 
is, by flowing land and covering it with water. 
Another is, by leading streams of water in circuitous 
channels around and around, and about and along 
where you can get ittorun. Those who have low 
lands with a stream running through them can 
practise the former. And those who have hill 
jarms can practise the latter. One ‘farmer in this 
town, Mr M. B. Sears, has tried and ig trying the 
Jettey method, and we are exceedingly mistaken if 
he will not be in the end, amply paid for the trouble 
le has taken to form the proper channels for the 
water. The operation is exceedingly simple and 
now is the time to practise it, because now water is 
the most plenty. Suppose you have a hill side, and 
the springs above you, and the rills formed by the 
melting snow and rains are overflowing and coming 
down upon you. It spreads itself out, seeking the 
depressed places and swales saturates them with 
water, soaks your land in those places and up 
comes the aquatic grasses, or swale grasses, as some 
callthem. Now if you should examine the premi- 
ses—beginning as high up as you can, and trace 
your eye along, you would in a moment see that 


you could cut a small furrow with your plough, 


almost level, but not quite, running this way and that 
as crooked as a serpent, along which you could con- 


duct the water which is now drenching your swales, 


and thus in effect spread it more equally over your 
premises, and receive a greater amount of benefit 
from it,—and whence arises the benefit? You 
know very well that water is absolutely necessary 
for the growth of plants; you know very well that 


the roots supply the branches, and leaves, and flow- 


ers, with sap ; and you know that sap is probably 
nothing more than water, having the matter neces- 
sary for the nutrition of the plant dissolved in it. All 
water, unless it has been distilled, and even that 
sometimes, holds in solution certain salts and other 
matters. And these salts and certain matters are 
the food of plants. Without their being dissolved 
they cannot get into the exceedingly small pores or 
tubes of the vegetable. A dry piece of manure 
might be for ages in contact with a plant and do it 
no good, but bring water in contact with it, and what- 
ever there may he in it which can be dissolved by 
water will be dissolved, and changed to a state fitted 
to pass into the roots and thence over the whole plant 
and become assimilated and incorporated with it and 
make the body thereof. Now this being the case, will 
it not be better to spread this water which would 
otherwise rush down in a large body together, car- 


rying with itso much nutritive matter and losing it, 


in some bog or swamp or pond, more evenly over 
the soil? Carry it round in little channels, applying 
hereby, a little to this grass root, and a little to that, 
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for grass roots, you are aware, make grass tops, and 
grass tops cut and dried and housed or rather barn- 
ed, make excellent food for cattle during the winter. 

We know a great many farms in this goodly state of 
ours, that would be exceedingly benefitted by this 
practice. Why not get about itthen? Why father 
never did and I won’t.—-Maine Farmer. 





Rearing Catves.—Extract from a communica- 
tion from Mr Thomas Midford, Hyde-Park, in the 
Cultivator : 

E. Holbrook, Esq. can now produce from twenty 
to thirty calves, (raised with little expense,) equal 
for age, size, and condition, and fine symmetry, to any 
in the country, say pure Devon, a cross with Devon 
and Durham and Devon and Alderney, some of which 
Mr Holbrook intends to send to Albany next fall for 
sale, when I shall feel honored by a personal intro- 
duction by Mr Holbrook. 

When the cow has dropped its calf we allow it to 
suck its mother about 7 or 9 days, always careful to 
milk the cow during the time the calf is sucking, to 
draw off the whole of her milk during this period, 
in order to promote a large soft fine bag dyring the 
summer for the dairy use ; at the end of this time 
the milk comes away freely, of a good color and 
quality ; the calf is then taken from the cow, and 
with the finger learned todrink, allowing it about 
four quarts of skimmed milk night and morning. 
The milk should stand about 12 hours before it is 
skimmed, increasing till it is6 weeks old, from then 
till 10 weeks old, about 12 quarts per day ; when 10 
weeks old diminish the milk for two or three weeks 
and increase then from 12 to 14 weeks. During 
this period, hay must be placed between split sticks, 
to invite them to eat, and which very soon. gives 
them what is termed the cuc ; likewise place small 
troughs within their reach, containing wheat shorts, 
tumeric, powdered yellow resin, and salt—the tu- 
meric possessing ina moderate degree an aromatic 
stimulant; the yellow resin a weak diuretic; their 
combination prevents diseases to which calves are 
subject, swelled legs, yellows, &c. 

I must remark, the skimmed milk given to calves, 
should be boiled, and stand till it cools to the tem- 
perature of milk from the cow; it is much better 
boiled than warm only. Gold milk will cause a 
calf to purge. If this is the case, put three spoon- 
fuls of rennet into the milk,and it will stop it. If 
bound, a little pork broth will loosen it. When 
turned out to pasture they must. be provided with 
an open dry shed, containing hay, &c. to which 
they will retire for shelter from storms, the powerful 
rays of the sun, or for comforts, which nature mys- 
teriously dictates to animals. Symmetry being of 
great importance, to obtain this we do not allow 
them to struggle through the first winter, without 
care or attention ; but provide them with a com- 
fortable dry shed, allowing plenty of good straw 
for bedding—regularly feeding them with good hay, 
ruta baga, or small potatoes, with plenty of water 
atlibertum. We allow to ten calves per day, one 
and a half bushels of ruta baga, or small potatoes, 
smashed in a pounder immediately before feeding 
them, in order that they may not enter their stomach 
ina frozen state, placing as before, within their, 





a 
reach, tumeric, resin, &c, of which they will take 
no more than nature requires. In the summer we 
turn them out on rough land ; the winter following 
they require only ordinary care. 





Swurry Waeat.—From unpublished papers of 
the Kennebec Co, Ag. Society. Communicated by 
Elijah Wood. 

Set up a leach sufficient to contain three or four 
pails of ley of wood ash es so strong as to support 
an egg—let that be put into a large ketttle and boil- 
ed, and while boiling hot, put into it, by means of a 
cloth for the purpose, as much wheat as the ley will 
cover—let it remain about one minute—then take 
it out, spread it and expose it to the air, and so on 
until you have finished the quantity you wish to sow. 
I would in all cases recommend washing wheat 
clean before it is prepared in any other way for sow-. 
ing. ‘Take care to let the wheat remaia longer as 
the ley grows cold. 


Mr Goopate—As the last year’s crop of wheat 
was materially injured by smut and as many farmers. 
are annually injured in the same manner, I have 
thought fit to point out the several modes by which 
it can be prevented :—lIst, let the seed wheat be 
washed clean, and while wet turn it into a ley, boil-. 
ing hot, made with two quarts of unslacked or three. 
quarts of slacked lime in hot water, sufficient to. 
cover a bushel—pursue the same rule fora larger or. 
smaller quantity. Ihave tried this method several 
times and it never failed of success. The seed ought, 
to lay in the ley at least 24 hours, and if it stands 3 or 
4 days no damage will ensue—2d, if seed wheat is. 
steeped in a strong pickle of common salt about 
four days before it is sowed it is rarely known to, 
smut, and alittle chamber-ley added to the pickle 
will eutirely prevent it—3d, seed wheat soaked 
about four days before it is sown, in a strong ley 
made of lime and water is rarely known to smut ;—. 
care must be taken that it remains the whole time. 
under the ley. Wheat will bear.a strong ley, but, 
care must be taken not to make it excessively 
strong. Let the farmers pursue any of the above. 
methods.and we shall hear no more complaint of 
smutty wheat. The whole essence of smut will 
be destroyed. 





IMPROVED BREED or CatTLeE.— We were on 
the steamboat wharf on Thursday last and had the 
pleasure of seeing a very fine Durham improved 
short horned bull and beifer, raised by Col. Ralph 
Watson, of E. Windsor. They were on their way 
to New York for a market.. Col. Watson informed 
us that the bull was 28 months ald and weighed 
a few days since 1360 pounds. The heifer, 27 
months old weighed 1124. He also informed us 
that his English Cow and Calf which he bought 
of Lord Althorp were weighed at the same time, 
the cow weighing 1534 Ibs. and the calf 1574 Ibs, 
making the united weight 3108 lbs. The calf is a 
remarkable animal, two years old the 8th of Nov. 
Jast, in ordinary flesh— Hartford Review. 





Remember that economy and industry are the 
two great pillars, the Jachine and Boaz of the far- 


’mer’s prosperity. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR MAY. 

Manure is the great indispensable of all successful 
farming, and without proper attention to this food of 
plants, you may as well sow the wind and reap the whirl- 
wind, as cultivate the earth for a livelihood. It is now 
quite time, (if you have not already done it,) to clear 
barn yards and other deposites of manure of their fertiliz- 
ing contents. Ifyou have more dung than you can imme- 
diately cart, spread and plough in, it will be excellent 
husbandry to shovel or tip it from carts in heaps, and 
cover it with inverted turfs, or clods of earth, scrapings 
of the door yards, the highway, of ditches, or unmixed 
loam to receive and retain the effluvia, or gaseous part, 
which would otherwise escape and manure the atmos- 
phere instead of the farm. Your cattle are or should be 
still confined mostly to the yard, and it will be good man- 
agement to rise before the sun, and shovel their drop- 
pings under a shed or some kind of cover, and give it a 
coating of sods, or some of the above mentioned sub- 
stances. Indeed a!'l summer made manure should be 
mixed, as far as it is practicable without interfering 
too much with other still more important avocations, 
with at least an equal quantity of some of the ingre- 
dients commonly used incomposts. You may as well 
feed animals on clear sugar or oil, as plants on unmix- 
ed dung. Theremains of decomposing vegetables, the 
evacuations of animals,everything capable of undergo- 
ing the process of putrefaction should bé covered with 
earth or something analogous, and if there is a roof over 
it, an additional advantage will accrue. 


Farmers too often suffer manure to accumulate and 
waste in heaps, generating effluviaintolerably noisome, 
and perpetually pestilential, without fear of fever or fam- 
ine, both of which are courted by such conduct. Not 
only dung is too often allowed to waste its richness on 
the tainted air, but straw and other litter are suffered to 
grow mouldy, and consume by what is sometimes called 
the dry rot, both of which might be prevented, or their 
bad effects obviated by covering or mixing them with a 
suitable quantity of earth. Besides dead animals, the 
contents of privies, the empting of sinks, spoiled provis- 
ions, the refuse of the dairy, the pantry and the cellar 
are often allowed to mingle their odors in nauseating and 
aeleterious profusion. Sometimes the highway is ren- 
dered almost impassable in consequence of a dead horse, 
sheep, or cat undergoing the process of decomposition in 
a situation correctly calculated to annoy travellers. 
Some farmers hang dead lambs, cats, dogs, &c. in the 
forks of apple trees, or throw them on hovels or stumps 
at some elevation from the ground, to give the pestilen- 
tial emanations achance to diffuse themselves without 
coming in contact with the earth, which might convert 
them from poison to men and animals into food for plants. 
If, however, such animal remains are deposited in a 
barn yard or manure heap, they are too often suffered to 
lie and rot on the surface, offending the senses and in- 
juring the health of a whole village. Practices of this 
kind are well reproved by Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
says horses, dogs, sheep, deer and other quadrupeds that 
have died accidentally or of diseases, after their skins 
are separated, are often suffered to remain exposed to the 
air, or immersed in water, till they are destroyed by 
birds or beasts of prey, or entirely decomposed; and in 
this case most of their organized matter is lost from the 
land on which they lie, and a considerable portion of it 
employed in giving out noxious gases to the atmosphere. 
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“ By covering dead animals with five or six times 
their bulk of soil, mixed with one part of lime, and suf- 
fering them to remain for a few months, their decompo- 
sition would impregnate the soil with soluble matters, so 
as to render it an excellent manure; and by mixing a 
little fresh quick Jime with it, at the time of its removal 
the disagreeable effluvia will be in a great measure de- 
stroyed, and it might be employed in the same way as any 
other manure to crops.” 

If however, quick lime cannot readily be procured to 
accelerate the conversion of dead animals into manure, it 
is probable that covering the carcasses with a pretty thick 
coat of unleached ashes, and placing over all a 
quantity of earth or earthy substance, would hasten 
decomposition, and secure the gases resulting from pu- 
trescence. Earth alone will answer a valuable purpose 
and in time the largest animal will be decomposed in 
nothing but common soil. 


Dairy Hovuse.—The dairy house or room should be 
kept neat and cool. It should be as little exposed to the 
sun as possible. An apartment in a sweet well ventila- 
ted cellar has been recommended for keeping milk and 
cream in. Cheese should never be put to dry in the 
same room in which you set milk for obtaining butter, be- 
cause they communicate an acid taint tothe air, which 
has a tendency tomake the milk sour. The milk room 
and cheese room should, therefore, be separate apart- 
ments. It will be well to have a milk room placed over 
a spring or brook, near your dwelling house and so to 
contrive the inside arrangement that cool, fresh, running 
water may enter water tight platforms or troughs, and 
the milk pans be set in that water. Itis said that the 
dairy houses in Pennsylvania are built over springs, and 
their milk pans are set in cold running water, by which, 
and other modes of good management, the butter brought 
to market in Philadelphia, is said to be the finest in the 
world. This mode of making good butter is not unknown 
though not common in New England. A writer forthe 
Vermont Journal, in an article, published some -years 
since, gives the following description of a milk room: 

‘¢The shelves are so constructed as to admit the im- 
mersion of a milk pan in cold water, nearly to the top, 
resembling a shallow trough. By the advantage of lo- 
cation, the water is constantly runniug from a spring 
on atone end of the shelf and off at the other, and may 
be easily conducted from shelf to shelf through a whole 
room. The consequence is, the milk keeps perfectly 
sweet, in the warmest season, until the cream is all 
risen, which is in a short time,—of course the butter 
will be sweet. Now are there not hundreds of places 
that would admit of the same improvement with trifling 
expense, which would be refunded fourfold in one 
season ?” 





We have received Transactions of the Essex Agricul- 
tural Society for 1824, vol. ii. No4. From a hasty glance 
at its contents (for we have not yet had leisure to peruse 
the work attentively,) we think this will prove a very 
useful and interesting number. It commences with the 
Address of Col. Mosexexy, an excellent discourse, plain, 
practical, and of course useful. This has already been 
given to our readers, in the columns of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. Such of the reports as have not been pub- 
lished in our paper shall be given as soon as practicable. 
The remarks on Agricultural Implements contain a witty 
eulogy on Howard’s Plough. The Essay on “ Coloring”’ 
is worth everything to everybody engaged in the domes- 
tic manufacture of cloth, &c. 

A number of favors from correspondents must lie in 
our table-drawer till our next number. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 

Saturday, May 2, 1835. 

Samuel Sweetser, Cambridgeport, Gazania pavonia, 
Gladiolus, Cineraria, Roses, Mignonette, Cyclamen, 
Antirrhinum, Calceolaria, Pelargoniums, Gnapha- 
lium, &c. 

Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, many superior 
specimens: the roses were fine, the white and yellow 
Tea roses, and a new one recently imported, attracted 
particular attention. A list of them and their names 
were not received by the committee. ; 

Ezra Weson, Jr. Esq., sent for exhibition a fine speci- 
men of the Epigea repens, Trailing arbutus, May 
flower or ground laurel. 

For the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman. 





An Exprpition.—A meeting was lately held, consist- 
ing of the citizens of a numberof towns in Addison 
County, Vt. for the purpose of adopting measures to ex- 
terminate the wolves which infest the neighboring 
mountains. Dr William Bass was called to the chair. 
A numerous committee were appointed to prepare a 
plan of operations, and their report was adopted. It 
provided for the appointment of a captain in each town, 
and a subaltern for every ten men, to be armed with 
guns, pitchforks and axes, and furnished with two days’ 
rations, and prescribed various other arrangements re- 
lating to the order of the march. Some of the Vermont 
editors appear to think that the advance of such a formi- 
dable force will induce the enemy to capitulate.—d- 
vocate. 


Fioripa Correr.—A writer in the Savannah Repub- 
lican furnishes an article on the much talked-of “ Flori- 
da Coffee” which Mr Dupont has so much extolled of 
late, the seeds of which lately sold in Charlestown at 
$2 per pound. It was said to be superior in flavor to the 
Cuba Coffee—and to promise to be more profitable than 
any other staple in our country. It is now said that this 
“ promising” plant, which produces this fragrant berry 
grows in vast abundance in the vicinity of Savannah, 
and is generally known by the significant appellation of 
“ Stinking Weed,” from its peculiar fragrance when in 
full foliage.—Journal. 


The Collectorof New Orleans has issued proposals 
for the erection of a building in that city, to be used as 
a Mint—the establishment of which was authorized by 
a law passed at the last session of Congress. 


Woot.—A wool grower in a neighboring town has 
recently sold about 900 pounds of mixed merino and sax- 
ony wool, for 68 cents per pound. Sixtytwo cents was 
the highest offer made to him last summer and autumn. 
There is an impression among some intelligent wool 
growers that extensive manufacturers are about to make 
large importations of the foreign article for the sake of 
depressing prices here. From what we have seen in the 
papers, we should judge that wool would command as 
good a price this year as last, perhaps better. 


Iarce Cow.—A cow, four years old, this present 
month, weighed 1,150 pounds, when dressed, and 1750 
pounds when alive, was slaughtered a few days since 
in Dracutt, by Wilson and Buttrick. She was raised 
in Hillsborough, N. H., by ason of Governor Pierce. 
—Lowell Courier. 


A boy in one of the schools in Philadelphia, being 
asked what “ Easter” meant, said it was “ hard boiled 
eggs.” This is indeedthe march of mind. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











me FROM To 

APPLES, ° :: 4 barrel | 300] 350 

Beans, white,.  . ° . - | bushel} 237] 260 

BEEF, mess, (new) ‘ ‘ ‘ barrel | 12 00 | 12 50 

argo, No. 1, ee om 10 00 | 10 50 

prime, -.- . . «6 ‘“ 800] 850 

BeEswax,(American) . . . | pound 20; 24 

BuTTeR inspected, No.1, . js ” 15 17 

CHEESE, new milk, , fs > sd 8 9 

skimmed milk, . , al 34 6 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, ‘ “3 45 

southern, geese, . = 35| 39 

Frax, American, . ‘ ‘ & 10 11 

FLAXSEED, ° cs bushel | 125} 130 

Four, Genesee, . cash . | barrel | 587} 612 

Baltimore, Howard street, - 5 75| 587 

Baltimore, wharf, . : Kid 525| 537 

Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ * 5 56} 562 

Grain, Corn, northern yellow. . | bushel 83} 85 

southern yellow és 77 80 

white, . * ° 4 72 73 

Rye, northern, ‘ae i 85 90 

Barley, a oe - 63| 65 

Oats, norihern,. (prime) - 45 46 

Hay,best English, . . . . ton | 18 00/19 50 

eastern screwed,. . . “ 12 50 | 13 00 

hard pressed, . 2. wt ws 14 00 | 15 00 

Hovey, ee ae gee Re gallon 37 42 

Hops, 1st quality + + « | pound 12 13 
2d quality.  . ew 7 

LarD, Boston, Istsort, . . . * 9 10 

southern, Ist sort, . ° wd 9 

LEATHER, slaughter, sole, . ° 4 19 20 

do. upper, . - 12 14 

dry hide, sole, e' & ed 16 18 

O.  upper,. . * 18 20 

Philadelphia, sole... . é 27 29 

Baltimore, sole,. —.. sd 25 27 

LimE, best sort, . .  . . cask | 100) 125 

Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 00 | 21 00 

Navy, mess, . . ai 16 00 | 17 00 

bone, middlings, eo % * 8} 850 

Szeps, Herd’s Grass, . - «+ |bushel} 225} 250 

Red Top, ; ; = 77; 100 

Red Clover, northern, pound 8} '9 

White Dutch Honeysuckle, . * 25 30 

TALLow, tried, . rar ‘ ewt. | 750!) 800 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 70 85 

American, full blood, washed, - 60 65 

do. ths do. * 55 60 

de, 1-2 do. “ 45 50 

do. 1-4 and common “ 40 45 

Native washed ye a 38 60 

« _(Pulledsuperfine, . “ 60} 65 

So | Ist Lambs, . . “ 45 50 

62 do. “a “ 30| 33 

Lae a “eee “ 25 30 

Z IstSpinning, . “ 35 40 

Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. 
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Hams, northern, Pe n pound; 10| 12 
southern, . ‘ sai 4 8 
Pork, whole hogs, ; . % 7 
PouLTry, . ° ‘ a 10; 14 
Butter,(tub) . ‘ ‘ « 18} 20 
lump ° . = 
Eccs, re ‘ dozen| 14} 16 
PoTaTogs, . ‘ bushel| 45} 50 
Cipgr, ° barrel | 275 | 3 00 
senate eee 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 4, 1835. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. | 

At market 172 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen 
10 Cows and Calves, 290 Sheep, and 150 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—Sales quick, and last week’s 
Prices fully supported ; we quote a number very fine at 
$7; prime at 40s 6d; good at 36s a 39s; thin at 30s a 
34s 6d. 

Working Oxen—Sales were noticed at $75, 80, 88, 
and 100. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $23, 27, 50, 
28, and 35. : 
Sheep—We noticed sales at 28s 6d, 36s, and 43s 6d. 

Swine—One lot was taken at 5% for sows and 6% for 


barrows ; at retail, those over 80, 6 and 7, under 80,7 
and 8, 
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VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 


This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. Fessennen. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerable additions. 

The first ed'tion was published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 

rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 

OWELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, fc. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. e shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 


their approbation. 
“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“‘ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
ence of Agriculture is so extensive as to fil] twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Joun LowEtv.” 


, WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 

A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in all 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 
his last employers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 








SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
his place of residence at Dedham, or by Geo. C. Barrett at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
pay $3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
ones. [m6] J. H. COBB. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo- 
rough, Mass., with a house and bsrn thereon, for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m. 


PEAR STOCKS, &c. 

A quantity of good sized Pear Stocks; Apple Stocks ; 
White and Pink Flowering Horse Chesnuts, and Honey Lo- 
custs, for sale on very reasonable terms. Apply to 

April 29. GEO. C. BARRETT. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

An extensive collection of splendid Annual, Biennial and 
Perennial F!ower Seeds, comprising some new and choice 
varieties, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 22, 


ST HELENA POTATOES. 
200 bushels of this very superior Potato for sale at Brimmer 
& Inches’ store on the 'T’ wharf, at 80 cents per bushel by MO- 
SES HEALEY. april 23 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Five, large, three ee old Roots of the Dutch Asparagus, 
for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 15. 


GRAPE VINES & PLUM TREES. 
IsaBELLA and Catawba of extra size and Red and White 
Chasselas Grapes, and of the foreign varieties. 
Atso—Plum trees of vigorous growth and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale by SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport- 
Orders may be left at the N. E. Farmer Office. march 18. 























Newburyport Agricultural Warehouse and 
SEED STORE. 

Tue subscriber, Agent for the New England Seed Store, 
has received a full assortment of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
raised and put up expressly for the New England Seed Es- 
tablishment, in papers with their labels on them, with directions 
for cultivating, &»c. warranted of the growth of 1834. 

Also received from the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, 
and Manufacturers, a general assortment of Ploughs, Cultiva- 
tors, Hay Cutters, Hay Knives, Hoes, Garden Hoes, Manure 
Forks, Shovels, Spades, Churns, §c. ‘The above establish- 
ment was opened by the subscriber last Spring, and arrange- 
ments made to be constantly supplied with all kinds of Gar 
den and Farming ‘Tools, inclading those of the Dairy, which 
he offers at manufacturers’ prices. WM. HILL, 

Jo. 3, South Row, Market Square. 
3t* 


Newburyport, April 1. 








TREES FOR SALE, 


Ar W. Bucxminster’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. ° march 4, 





AGENCY IN CONCORD, N. H. 

WiL114M Kenr has accepted the agency of the New Eng- 
land Seed Establishment, and has received a full assortment of 
GaRDEN and FLowER SeeEps neatly papered up, with diree- 
tions for cultivating, &c. on each paper. These Seeds are 
warranted, being raised in gardens connected with the above 
establishment. 

Concord, N. H. March 24, 1835. 





WANTS A SITUATION. 


An experienced Gardener, well acquainted with all the 
branches of gardening, wants a situation—good reference can 
be made. Address R. E. at this office. April 8. 





SILVER FIRS, &c. 
Witniam Mann of “y= Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, $c. well packed and 
in good order, April 8. 





GROUND PLASTER, 
From the Lubee Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 Ibs. 
each, constantly on hand and for sale by GEO. CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 





GRIST MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A grist mill, with geering complete, built in the best manner, 
and has been running but a very short time—stones 5 feet 6 
inches diameter—runner 19 inches thick—removed for the 
accommodation of other machinery, 

One runner, 5 feet diameter, 17 inches thick. 

Two driving wheels, partly worn, with pinious and spindles. 

A pair of mill stones, superior grit, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, 
runner 18 inches thick, with the requisite iron work. 

The above will be sold low, if immediate application is made 
at the counting room of the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

march 11. 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

Grorce C. BARRETT and RussEtut, OpiornE & Co. 
Boston, have now in press, and will publish in a few weeks, the 
second edition, greatly enlarged and improved, of the NEW 
AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the most, val- 
uable fruits of all climates, adapted to cultivation in the United 
States, with their history, uses, modes of culture, management 
&c. Also, useful vegetables, ornamental forest trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, silk, bees, &c. By Witutiam Kenrick. 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

SitvaTeED in Dorchester on the Brusbhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre contaming valuable fruits 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. 





GRAPE VINES. 
A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 
for sale by JonaTHAN Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 
mareh 25. 4t 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 

To be sold, a number of fine animals, from the breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &e. Apply to A. GREEN- 
woop, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25. 





KALMIAS, AZALEAS, &c. 

Tne subscriber will furnish Kalmia latifolias and Azalea 
nudifloras in bundles of 25 each, packed in moss, at the rate 
of $12,50 per hundred, delivered at Geo. C. BaRRETT’s 
Seed Store, who is agent, at short notice. Also, a great vari- 
ety of indigenous and exotic shrubs, and herbaceous plants 

Lancaster Garden, March 27. JOS. BRECK. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET, 

A valuable Farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 
or would be Jet on shares, provided a temperate man should 
want the same. 

For further particulars apply at this office. m 1) 
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HINTS TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

Consider your calling the most elevated and 
the most important: but never be above it, nor 
be afraid of the frock and the apron. 

Put off no business which ought and can be 
done today, until tomorrow. 

As soon as the spring opens and the frost is out 
of the ground, put your fences in order, 

Plant no more ground than you can well ma- 
nure and cultivate to advantage. 

Never hire a man to do a piece of work which 
you can do yourself. 

Keep no more stock than you can keep in good 
order, and that of the best kind. 

Never run into debt without a reasonable prob- 
ability of solving it at the time agreed. 

Never carry your notes in your pocket-book, as 
the desk or trunk is a more appropriate place. 

Keep them on file and in order, ready to be 
found when wanted. 

Never buy anything at an auction because the 
article is going cheap, unless you have a use for it. 

Keep a place for your tools—and your tools in 
order. 

Instead of spending a rainy day atthe dram 
shop, as many do to their ruin, repair whatever 
wants mending—post your books. 

Should you be fond of the chase, or the sport 
with the hook, indulge occasionally, but never to 
the injury of more important concerns. 

By driving your business before you, and not 
permitting your business to drive you, you will 
have opportunities to indulge in innocent diver- 
sions. 





How To cet Ricu.—If the following excel- 
lent rules, which we cut from the columns of an 
old paper, were generally observed, we should 
have less complaints of “ hard times.” 

1. Never be in bed at six in the morning or 
out of it at ten at night. The early riser is al- 
ways in time with his business, while the sluggard 
runs after it all day and never can overtake it. 

2. Mind your own business; if you have not 
enough endeavor to get more, and do not inter- 
meddle with that of other people. 

3. Out of every dollar you get, save one half 
if you can, certainly one third. 

4. If you hope for independence, keep out of 
debt. The honor, the reputation and the liberty 
of the debtor lie at the mercy of his creditor. 

5. Be just before you are generous. Never waste 
nor go in debt to make entertainments. “ Fools 
make feasts and wise men eat them.” 

6. Plenty is but a degree short of profusion ; 
decent frugality is the best method to attain the 
confidence of wise men. 

7. Credit is often a dangerous temptation, and 
the means of destroying itself ; like health, it is 
only to be preserved by prudence and moderation. 

8. Gluttony is the grave of gain; he that gut- 
tles in a few hours the income of a week, must 
always be poor, and ultimately a beggar. 





Rum ror Barsinc.—The great enemy of our 
race is fruitful in expedients for maintaining the 
popularity of his favorite liquid. When visiting 
one of the cities of our State, a few months since, 
we were informed that the article was coming 
into very general use as a cleanser of the surface. 





Many a rising family, we were informed, was 
made to go through a daily process of alcoholic 
purification. ' 

One temperance man in particular, was ‘men- 
tioned, who was in the habit of purchasing new 
rum by the barrel for this purpose. We immedi- 
ately addressed a note to a distinguished medical 
professor then in the vicinity ; and after stating to 
him the prevailing practice, proposed these ques- 
tions. 1. Isnew rum a healthful application to 
the surface? 92. Is there no hazard in exposing 
children daily to its fumes? The following is his 
reply. 

« There cannot be so good and safea fluid as 
water for ablations either in fever or debility. 1 
should expect that some of my children would 
become drunkards, should I wash them in rum. 
They might almost as safely take a few drops in 
their stomachs, as to be bathed with it. The 
senses of smell and taste are so closely allied, and 
familiarizing the first with an unsuitable article, 
prepares the way to its being relished by the sec- 
ond. Do tell that temperance man, as he loves 
his children, and would wish to have them grow 
up sober, to keep spirit beyond smelling distance 
from them. The effect upon the functions of the 
skin must be pernicious ; the powers of that im- 
portant organ must be enfeebled by it.”—Pitts- 
burgh Friend. 





If you want to make a sober man a drunkard, 
give him a wife who will scold him every time he 
comes home. . 

If you want to render your husband unhappy 
blame him for everything he does, right or wrong. 

If you wish your sons to become tipplers make 
it a point to use ardent spirits in the morning— 
before dinner—when cold, wet, heated or fatigued; 
and occasionally recommend its use in their 
presence. 

And, finally : if you would always have a clear 
conscience, be an honest man and a christian, and 
if you would not be everlastingly dunned, pay 
THE PRINTER.—Western paper. 





RicuEs.—lIt is astrange delusion for men to 
suppose that happiness consists in riches. Con- 
tentment is not to be found in splendor and mag- 
nificence ; or why is it that princes have some- 
times exhanged the grandeur of a palace for the 
more simple enjoyments of private life? Why 
is the countenance of the rich man furrowed with 
thought and anxiety, while the poor goon their 
way shouting and exulting in the blessings which 
God hath given them ?—Why does the man who 
has grown in wealth, look back to the days of his 
poverty and ask himself why he cannot now re- 
joice as heartily over the much as he did over the 
little ? 





Toe Waeet or Fortunet.—A laborer who 
has for many years been in the employ of Mr 
Giles, of Lambside Farm, near Holbeton, and who 
hears an excellent character for sobriety and in- 
dustry, last week received a letter acquainting him 
with the death of a relative in India, and by this 
event, no less a sum than £30, 000 is placed at his 
disposal, together with much land (built on) in one 
of the most populous parts of London. This sud- 
den and unexpected change of fortune, might have 
turned some heads, but this truly honest man rose 
the next morning as usual, and attended his daily 
avocations, without any apparent alteration, observ- 
ing, that ‘he had only heard of it, but had not got it” 


—— 








Wm. PRINCE & SONS, 


Near New York, will forward their new Catalo 
very reduced prices, toevery applicant. No. 1—Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Flowering Plants. No. 2—Double 
Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. No. 3.—Garden, Agricultural 
and Flower Seeds, comprising the most extensive assortment 
of every class. Of the Dahlia above 500 varieties, including 
all the striped and variegated kinds, and assortments of ore 
dozen named varieties, selected by us, will be supplied at # 
4 1-2 and $6, according to rarity, &c. Tree Roses. grafted 
3 to 4 feet high, of 50 varieties, and a few dozen of Harrison's 
new double Yellow Rose, which flowers Jen. 10,000 
cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry, prepared for planting, at 8 

er 100 or per 1000, to purchasers of which the secret will 
e imparted, calculated to cause nearly all to grow. 

Also, 35 bushels Italian Lolch seed, a superior grass, re- 
cently mtroduced—20 bushels Spring Tares—1,800 lbs White 
Dutch Clover seed—2,000 lbs Provence Lucerne—500 lbs T}i- 
folium incarnatum, or early Crimson Clover, affording the ear- 
liest pasturage. 

To Nurseries, and others making large purchases, a ver 
liberal discount will be made, and a convenient credit allowed 

Orders must be sent direct _ mail, and will receive prompt 
attention. t* april 15. 


NANKIN & CANTON STRAW CARPETING, 
Exvias Stone Brewer, No. 4J)4 Washington street, has 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Straw Carpeting, of 
various qualities and widths, among which are— 


es, with 





2500 yards superfine Nankin, 6-4 
2000 do. _ do. do. 5-4 
3500 do. Canton do. 6-4 
4500 do. do. do. 5-4 . 
lcase German Table Mats, a new and superfip, 
article. April 1. 





TO NURSERYMEN. 

The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten- 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 
establishment. O. FISKE. 

Worcester, March 16, 1835. 

The stock of Cows, Team, and Implements of A 
may be taken with the Fa:m at a fair valuation. 


TO LET, 

On a lease of five or more years, as may be agreed upon, a 
Farm, containing one hundred acres of Land, suitable fora 
Dairy, with dwelling house, barn, and all other buildings requi- 
site, a good orchard, and well watered. The situation is two 
miles from the city of New Haven, in the Parish of Hampden 
For further particulars address (post paid) to No. 265, bo 
post office, New Haven. Feb. 25. 


TO LET, 


A Farm of about 100 or more acres of Land, situated gne 
mile from the city of New Haven—very desirable as a Dai ; 
a great part being pasture, and produces good kay. There is 
a cottage, and every requisite building, all newly erected, and 
may be had for such term of years as may be agreed upon, at 
a moderate rent. Address No. 265, Post Office, New Haven, 
(post paid. ) 


FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 


Just received at the New England Seed Store, 51 & & 
North Market street, 

A quantity of fresh andjgenuine White Mulberry-seed, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry Orchards in Connecticut, warrant- 
ed new an 

Dec. 31, 


iculture, 
eb. 25. 











ood, directions accompanying each package. 
14,’ GRO-C. BARRENT. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the ——— those who pay withia 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
(C= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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New York—G C. THorsurn, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—Ww . THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
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Middlebury, Vt.—W1Gut Cuapman, Merchant. 
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